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“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the WorD, 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so.” —“ Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY. 


Those who have studied ecclesiastical 
history must be convinced that specula- 
tive theology has proved to the Church, 
to say the least, a fruitless field, under eve- 
ry system of cultivation. Briars and thorns 
have incessantly sprung up and choaked 
every plant good for food, or even plea- 
sant to the sight. The paths through it, 
may be compared to labyrinths, where 
theologians have wandered and toiled in 
vain, insearch of the “tree of life ;” but 
they have only lost themselves and others 
in intricate windings. For thereis no clear 
light here: no touchstone of truth or er- 
ror; because, as soon as we tread this 
barren ground, we pass beyond the limits 
of our knowledge, and our experience. 

Still, “it must be admitted that the pre- 
sent is an age of much speculation on re- 
ligious subjects,” and that many are wan- 
dering in these labyrinths, without ap- 
pearing to know it ; and substituting opin- 
ion for faith, the traditions of the elders for 
the teachings of the spirit, and the in- 
fluence of education for the lessons of ex- 
perience. ‘Theimportance of a close scru- 
tiny and discrimination in these matters 
have induced us to examine, in this work, 
some of the favourite dogmas of Chris- 
tian professors, not to promote, or pro- 
long a fruitless controversy, but to ascer- 
tain the merits of the questions at issue : 
presuming that when once proved to be 
of a speculative nature, and not involving 
that faith, not only once delivered to the 
saints, but a/ways within the reach of ev- 
ery honest enquirer, that the disputants 
might be induced to cease contending for 
shadows, and possess themselves of the 
substance. 

The tendency of genuine religion is to 


fractice, by operating upon the heart, ra- 
ther than the head, and thus establishing 
love and good works. To this, uniformi- 
ty of ofrinion is not essential, nor can it be 
attained in all points, any more than uni- 
formity of face or stature. The first it is 
our duty to aspire to, and to inculcate: the 
- last it is in vain tocontend for. Although 
obtained, having the first, it would be su- 
perfluous, and without it, of no value. Let 
every professor, then, ask himself: “Have 
I received the Holy Ghost since I betiev- 
ed? Have I experienced it leading me 
into all truth? (Jno. xvi. 13. xiv. 26.]} 
Have I the witness in myself for what i 
believe, or does it rest merely on the tes- 
timony of tradition, or of books, or of men 2”’ 
[1 Jno. v. 9,12.] ‘These inquiries made in 
sincerity of heart, and a patient waiting on 
the unerring guide, the Light of Truth in 
our own hearts, would soon make frracti- 
cai Christians of us all. We would part, 
willingly with all our speculative divinity, 
as useless lumber, and come to witness, in 
our own experience the truth of this de- 
claration: To Know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent, is life eternal. 


Let those, therefore, who attach great 
importance to ofiinions, put the foregoing 
queries closely to themselves, before they 
enter the field of fruitless controversy. 
Let them take a lesson from the famous 
Isaac Watts, who, mellowed by years of 
experience, through the love of God, 
from a firm, zealous defender of orthodo2 
ofinions, into that state in which he es- 
teemed charity, even before faith, (1 Cor 
iv. 13) left behind him the following tes- 
timony : 


“Later days, and the maturer age of 


bring all its subjects into a uniformity of 
Vol. II—No 


sages of the Bible, which were not wel! 


the world, have given light to many pas-. 
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understood in the days of the fathers; and 
though I read their writings with siucere 
reverence, yetnot with an absolute sub- 
mission to their dictates——We ought to 
make use of all the advantages of increas- 
ing light, nor continue in a wrong applica- 
tion of Scriptures to support any point of 
our faith, in opposition to their most open 
and evident meaning. 

“ But after all, whatever light or knowl- 
cdge we may suppose ourselves to have at- 
tained in the explication of this sublime 
doctrine, we ought not to be over so- 
licitous to proselyte other Christians to 
our particular scheme; much less to im- 
pose it on the consciences of others.—If 
we labour in our zeal to proselyte the 
learned toour scheme, the most part of 
them are so deeply rooted in their old 
opinions, so immoveably established in 
their particular forms; so self-satisfied in 
what they believe ; somuch prejudiced 
against any further light; that we shall 
probably do nothing but awaken their 
learned anger, to fix the brand of heresy 
upon us, and to overwhelm the hints of 
any brighter discovery with clamours and 
hard names, and drown them in noise 
and darkness. 

“ If we are too solicitous to persuade the 
unlearned Christian to come into any bet- 
ter explication of this doctrine than he has 
icarned in his younger years, we have the 
same huge prejudices to encounter here, 
as in the learned world; nor can we 
hope for much better success, if we at- 
tempt to change his ancient opinion by a 
hasty and industrious zeal. Hard names 
and reproaches are weapons ever at hand, 
and common both to the wise and the un- 
wise, the Greek andthe Barbarian. The 
vulgar Christian is as expert at them as 
the scholar. 

“Yet these accidental inconveniences 
are not a sufficient reason for our supine 
and perpetual contentment with confused 
sentiments and unintelligible speeches, 
about the modus of sacred truths, if clear- 
er ideasare any way attainable. There 
are just and strong motives that may ex- 
cite us to search into the deep things of 
God, and propose all our improvements in 
knowledge tothe world and the church ; 
though there are no reasons or motives suf- 


ficient to impel us to impose our improved 


notions on others, or to raise contentions 
and quarrels on the account of them. 

“ And if it be an unreasonable thing to 
dictate to our Fellow-Christians, and urge 
our particular sentiments onthem in these 
mysterious points, how much more culpa- 
ble and domineering is it to establish an 
especial form of human explication of this 
sacred doctrine as a test of orthodoxy and 
Christianity! Hew vain a presumption is 
it, with a pretence of divine authority, to 
impose mere human explications upon the 
consciences of men, and to forbid them all 
the sacred blessings of especial communion 
in the gospel, unless they testify their as- 
sent to such a particular hypothesis or 
scheme of explication, which the imposers 
confess to be human, and yet impose it in 
their own prescribed form of words. 

“ The persons who are guilty of this un- 
charitable practice may consecrate their 
impositions, and their excommunications, 
with holy names, and call them pure zeal 
for the divinity of Christ ; but I suspect it 
will be found in the great day to deserve no 
better a character than a mistaken zeal for 
the honour of Christ, mingled, perhaps, 
with zeal for the divinity of their own no- 
tions. 

“ If we must be condemned to hell for 
believing inconsistencies, then woe be to 
every son and daughter of Adam. What 
man is there in the world free from all er- 
ror? And yet every error which he 
holds, is perhaps inconsistent with some 
truth which he believes. It is hard to 
write Anathema upon a man’s forehead, 
because of some inconsistencies in his opin- 
ions, while he believes all necessary 
truths, and practices all the necessary du- 
ties relating to God, and Christ, and his 
own soul. 


A NATIONAL CREED. 


It will be recollected by many of our 
readers that attempts were made by the 
New-England clergy, about the beginning 
of this century, to bring about a Church 
Establishment in the United States, and 
that through the medium of schools and 
colleges.—* When all our coileges are un- 
der our influence, said they, it will estab- 
lish our sentiments and influence so that 
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can manage the civil government as 
ye please.”* This scheme, although it 
wiled at that time, Aas never been aban- 
joned by the Mew-England clergy; and 
heir Sunday schools and seminaries of 
earning—their Missionary, -Tract, Bible, 
und other societies, whilst they servedthe 
mefecific purposes, in the eyes of the public, 
or which they were ostensibly instituted, 
ave also subserved, by means of a ma- | 
hinery behind the scenes, the grand de-_ 


Bideratum, of every hireling priest, (true | 
o his principles) in every age, viz: an | 
pmple provision established, and extort- 
pd by the strong arm of law, from the | 
ockets of the people. There are some | 
ery honest folks, we believe, who have | 
fused to admit that the clergy in the | 
Jnited States, ever contemplated such a | 
scheme. Let such, read the. following | 
CircuLar,” and if they shall siill be | 
ound incredulous, they would not believe, | 
re think, were one to rise from the dead. | 
t was secretly got up, and designed to 1 
be read only by certain of the initiated: | 
but by an accident, it became known to 
me who has thrown it before the public. | 
t is treated by the eastern prints, as a_ 
venuine production. 


To the Friends of Religion and good 
Government. 


| 

“CIRCULAR. | 

“The present aspect of the times fur- | 
nishes to an attentive observer, a clear | 
presentiment of the approaching state of | 
he religious world. Every reflecting i 

iman, who reviews with deep and solemn | 
interest, the astonishing changes which | 
rave been made within a few years past, 

in the political, moral, and religious state 
of it, must be animated with the liveliest | 
hope, at the bright prospect which this | 
aspect presents; and to see the time fast | 
approaching, ‘ when the lion and the lamb | 
shall lie down together, and mankind, 
learn war no more.’ ‘To what are we 
ito ascribe that more tolerant and be- 
nign spirit—that elevation of feeling 
which pervades the religious world now, 
more than it did fifty years ago? Who 
would have believed, even twenty years 
since, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Bap- 


* See the letters of Ignatius Thompson. 


tists, Methodists, &c. would have joined to 
deliberate at this day, on the best plan for 


| propagating Christian knowledge, and 


forming Bible, Missionary, and Tract So- 


cieties? What has done this, but that . 
| illumination of mind produced by the He- 
| ly Scriptures, preached and propagated 


by God’s Ministers constantly increas- 


| ing? 


“We see, more and more every day, 


| the benign and salutary influence which 
| our happy form of civil government is 


diffusing through the world, in correcting 


Hl that asperity ot feeling, which has so long 


tended to estrange mankind from each 
other. The pressis every where spread- 
ing abroad among them a correct knowl- 
edge of their true and mutual rights and 
interests. To the introduction of this 
knowledge among those before strangers 


| to each other, is succeeding an interchange 


of familiar intercourse, generous feeling, 
and Christian charity—Such are the 
emanations from a principle of increasing 
benevolence, and enlarged philanthropy. 
“On turning our attention more imme- 
diately at home, we see menof the most 
exalted rank in society, becoming the 


| friends and associates of all religious 


Teachers without distinction, and a grad- 
ual approximation of sects and parties to 
each other, is every where visible and evi- 
dent. ‘The conflicting and discordant 
elements are graduaily knitting and join- 
ing together, towards a more complete 
and perfect Christian union. The more 
they become enlightened, the more they 
become convinced, that the radical differ- 
ence among Christians is immaterial and 
nominal. They see, that the child gener- 
ally inherits the religion of its parent, and 
can easily be moulded, according to cir- 
cumstances, into almost any, and if neces- 
sary, into a National form. ‘They no 
longer believe that the Presbyterian who 
turns Congregationalist or Baptist, or an 
Episcopalian who turns Methodist, and 
vice versa, is an infidel, but is merely 
changing the form of worship tothe same 
common Parent. They begin to see and 
reflect, that if one religious denomination 
is wrong, every other may be, and that for 
any One in particular to pretend to infal- 
libility, is anti-Christian and intolerant. 
People of different persuasions can new 
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unite like bands of brothers, to concert 
plans for the increase and dissemination 
of religious knowledge. A spirit of bro- 
therly love and concord is more and more 
ruling and reigning in the hearts of our 
countrymen. Theological Seminaries, Bi- 
ble, Missionary, and Tract Societies, 
which are every where increasing, have 
produced and extended religious impres- 
sions generally, and awakening Christian 
zeal and research every where, under a 
well founded prospect, that increased 
blessings will flow from the multiplica- 
tion of all, and particularly the latter, by 
the establishment of a National Tract 
Society at New-York, under the united 
care and superintendance of the most dis- 
tinguished Clergy of various denomina- 
tions. 

“From this view of sentiment and feel- 
ing, students of different persuasions can 
meet and read the same religious authors, 
in the same institutions, under the same 
Professors, for the acquisition of theologi- 
cal knowledge. Thus, while errors and 
corruptions are detected and exposed, 


will correct and orthodox religious senti- | 


ments be promulgated and defended by 
learned students employed in the same 
holy and divine callimg, for one common 
purpose. It is by these means we see so 
many of our first men becoming converts 
more and more to the Christian faith, and | 


devoted to the interests of Bible, Mission- | 


ary, and Tract Societies. At the seat of 
the general government, we see Congress 
electing Chaplains in rotation, to offer up 
prayers for the success of their delibera- 
tions. While we witness such concert 
among the higher orders of society, as to 
the religious worship, with a favourable 
disposition to the distribution of Religious 
Tracts, properly composed, we have a 
good right to conclude it will issue in a 
wise .Vational Cree’, and that the most 
pious and enlightened men of our country 
will see the impropriety of sending out 
Missionaries and Divines to preach the 
Word of Life with discordant and con- 
flicting views. 

“The fruits of this unanimity, lately 
produced the admiration of the ‘Nation’s 
Guest,’ in receiving the visits of the Cler- 
sy of all denominations, who repaired ina 
body to pay their respects to him, so dif- 


ferent from any thing he ever saw in Fy 
rope. 
“ This pious unanimity and zeal wil] 
apt to produce its own temporal rewa 
See the want of it in the late war, wh, 
the influence of many disaffected Clergy 
men was powerfully and successfully ¢ 
erted to paralyze the energy and oper, 
tions of government. T hey Were not th 
allowed to feel and enjoy the beneil 
which their religious labours might cof 
fer on their country. Since, their statialil 
has become more respected ;—the mo 1 
respectable layman fecls himself 
ed to join the Presbyterian and Baptgil 
the Episcopalian and Methodist, assey 
bled together to deliberate on the be 
means which their joint councils may sy 
gest for the extension of religious know 
edge. The Clerical robe is becomingle 
and less the theme of scoffers, and mor 
and more a firoud and honourable baie 
to him, who, for his Theological attap. 
ments is entitled to it. 
“By enlisting moral and religous aa 
consequently, numerical force, in te 
cause of religion, all the opposition of » 
fidelity will be borne down and overpor 
ered. Until those collisions and contfii¢ d 
of opinion, growing out of the same Chrs d 
tian belief, shall be annihilated or greahiy 
abated, our country, in times of distrefi™ 
and danger, may be distracted by religiofiy 
feuds and quarrels. The business of ge b 
vernment, ought, as much as possible, a 
may be practicable, to produce unanimi 4 
and concord, both in ourcivil and relign 
institutions. 


“As sure as the force of circumstath 
ces produces order and system in thi 
world, and as sure as there is a tendencil 
and gravitation in natural and physical 7 
bodies towards each other, so sure in thi 
moral and religious world, will the lessei 
bodies or sects be attracted to the largesji 
Among refractory and apostate spirit 
opposition may be expected, but it will bj 
made to yield to the power and _influencg 
of evangelical truth. 

“A reference to the state of Christian: 
ty in England, furnishes an ample solu: 
tion to this position. A great majority 0 
the people there, are reconciled to the e* 
tablished order, and unite in giving theit 
support to the State. I do not say thi 
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because I am an Episcopalian, for I am 
Bot ; but to enforce the necessity of una- 
Mbimity in the prevailing religion of the 
ate; or, of mankind : national inits form, 
Mendency, and operation ; since that may 
Me considered orthodox, which has the 
M,ost adherents, whoare made soby birth, 
Maducation, or accident ; as each sect pre- 
Mends, from Scripture to derive proof of 
Mas system. It is the force of circum- 
Mmances we have been speaking of, which 
as produced the established religion of 
ngland—the choice of its people, and 
P@hich is necessary to its peace—the se- 
Parity of the Government, andthe strength 
Pim the nation. 
‘Pa “What a beneficial influence would it 
‘ipve on public sentiment and feeling, if 
e index of its character should be dis- 
‘Papguished by a more national costume, 
ich would be solemn and imposing, and 
‘P@ich as would secure to the sacerdotal 
“Pieracter, that reverence which is due to 
The emblems of worship, properly 
pared and arranged, and approved of 
a majority of the nation, might be made 
correspond with it in other respects. 
ill it be believed, that thus qualified, 
“Pay of the leading sects of this country 
papuld repel the sanction of Government 
“Mimoffered to them? Are the professors 
P#wvorship in England to be, would those 
Phiscountry, preferring a different mode, 
consigned to perdition for differing from 
h other ? 
@ From what has been said we may ra- 
mally conclude, that a zealous co-ope- 
ion among the most respectable reli- 
Meus sects in our country, is tending toa 
solidation, in the principles, doctrines, 
‘ll forms of worship, so desirable to eve- 
rue Christian, and which may event- 
@ly bring about a conventional arrange- 
tas toa settledform. ‘These autici- 
ions may be further realized, in secur- 
from Congress an afifirofiriation of a 
tion of the public lands, to a limited, 
i yet sufficient number of the Clergy, 
1 for a well defined course of E.duca- 
. This is frosfective, and those who 
fastidious about it, may gradually sac- 
e their prejudices and scruples, which 
l be likely to be dissipated by the light 
freligious knowledge, on the altar of 
ony and concord. 


“We are not at present proposing to 
our country a Government form of wor- 
ship, or any prescriptive rule of homage 
to the Divine Being; the enlightened state 
of the world forbids it. But, is it not well 
to provide guards and securities, in time, 
against those innovations and convulsions, 
which may endanger our social state? 
When wars and troubles come, is it no- 
thing to know the moral and religious in- 
fluence of so respectable an order, as a 
faithful and united ecclesiastical body will 
be exerted, where its interest and duty 
dictate, in explaining and inculcating the 
duties, in conciliating the feelings, and 
uniting the energies of the country against 
a common enemy? And what, in such 
an event, can tend so much to strengthen 
the arms of Government, and draw them 
to each other, as to compensate the la- 
bours of religious servants faithfully de- 
voted to its views? In the sunshine of 
prosperity, when no perplexities assail us, 
we are not to calculate on an unchangea- 
ble state of things. 

“The progress of events, which are 
fast transpiring and developing themselves, 
furnishes the best comment on the wri- 
ter’s views. ‘They are plainly disclosed 
in declaring the object of this Circular to 
be the gradual union and amalgamation 
of all religious sects and parties. It ori- 
ginates from a source, which aims at no 
other than the voluntary sacrifice and vol- 


 untary restraints, which a majority of the 


nation may be disposed to adopt, and 
which its interest and tranquility may re- 
quire. This project, which follows the 
course and operation of circumstances and 
events, goes forth divested of all party 
views and considerations. The principle 
objection to it is, whether the selection of 
the present is a proper time for bringing 
into consideration and discussion, those 
plans of improvement and reform which 
are fast maturing—so as to accomplish, 
sooner or later, what is now proposed. 
Feeling the happy presentiment of an im- 
proving state of things in the religious 
world, the writer desires the sober and re- 
flecting part of the community to calcu- 
late, whether the great and permanent 
interests of Religion, do not substantially 
require that an early foundation should 


| be laid for its greater extension and secu- 
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rity, on the plan suggested, which may 
tend to arrest those distinctions and divi- 
sions on account of it, which, if continued, 
may tend also to discourage Government, 
in case the state of the country may re- 
quire it, from giving any form of encour- 
agement to it? 

_“ By a spirit of forbearance, and the en- 
lightened councils of wise and good men, 
our system of government is daily secur- 
ing the affections of all parties to it, and 
acquiring greater security. Nothing is 
wanting as to our religious condition, but 
time, with a well conceried filan to pro- 
duce, as the Rev. Dr. Beecher says, ‘ a /o- 
mogeneous influence,’ which will issue in 
a uniform and harmonious system of Chris- 
tian worship ; and which, like our admi- 
rable form of civil Government, may ex- 
cite the admiration and applause of ¢ all 
who as yet are strangers to it.’ 

j7>“It is requested that this Circular 
may be communicated to such as have 
similar views, as the distribution of it has 


been limited, ANONYMOUS.” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
REVIEW, 
Of E. Bates’ Pamphlet. - 


In his fourth page the writer notices the 
famous Arian controversy respecting the 
trinity. “ Arius,” says he, “denied the 
divinity of Christ, and declared that he 
was a CREATURE Of his own free will, capa- 
ble of vice or virtue.” “Grievous,” he 
adds, “ were the commotions, and calami- 
ties produced in the church by the propo- 
gation of these doctrines.” Iam at a loss 
to discover why 4rius should be thus in- 
troduced by the author, unless with a view 
to identify the conduct of bis brethren 
with that of Arius, on whose shoulders he 
seems to cast the weight of censure for the 
disorders of that period; but Iam much 
deceived if the principal causes of these 
disorders were not deeply rooted and es- 
tablished previous to this time. 

As early as the second century, evi- 
dences of a sad declension were manifest- 
ed inthe ChristianChurch. Various “di- 
visions, and heresies,” arose at this time ; 
and an aspiring clergy, claiming the rights 


of the priests under the Mosaic dispenga. 
tion, introduced tythes, first fruits, splep. 
did garments, and other circumstances ¢ 
external grandeur; and the Christig, 
doctors, in the ¢hird century, who had ap. 
plied themselves to the study of lette, 
and philosophy, soon abandoned the fr. 
quented paths, and struck out into the de 
vious wilds of fancy. Added to this, thy 
pride and arrogance of the bishops ha 
become great, and the most scandaloy 
vices and immoralities prevailed amongy 
the body of the clergy.* 

Such were the “ grievous calamities apy 
commotions”’—such the “divisions ay 
heresies” which prevailed in Christe. 
dom frrevious to the Arian controversy, 
a state in which any cause, however i. 
significant in itself, will always prove si. 
ficient to perpetuate “commotions ay 
calamities.” 

The origin of this controversy, whic 
took place about the year 317, is thusre 
lated by Socrates: “ Alexander (bish» 
of Alexandria) discoursing one day ts 
curiously concerning the doctrine of the 
trinity in unity, in the presence of ji 
presbyters, and the rest of his clergy, 
Arius, one of the presbyters, supposed bis 
bishop to advance the doctrine of Sab 
lius ; and disliking that, he went intoa 
opinion directly opposite.” Constantin, 
in a letter which he wrete to silence tk 
disputants, “blames Alexander for pu: 
ting questions which he ought not, to lis 
presbyters, and then Arius for inconside 
ately uttering notions that ought to har 
been buried in silence.” I have quoted 
thus far, in order to show from what: 
trifling incident this quarrel arose, ail 
that the bishop was, at the least, as mucl 
in fault as the presbyter, and greatly & 
ceeding him in bitterness of sfririt, 
nouncing him as a “ heretic” —* an 
tate”—“ a enemy! 
God”—* full of impiety,” &c. &c.; atl 
yet from the character given of Arius, bf 
was a better man than his opponent. (™ 
of his biographers speaks of him thu 
“For ought that appears upon the face! 
his story, it may be confidently assertet 
that his morals were untainted, and 
piety sincere. The incidents of his! 


Vid. Mosh, Vol. I. pp. 179, 265. 
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ufford a strong presumption, that he pos- 
sessed a genuine love of truth, and ad- 
hered to what he judged to be its cause 
with firm integrity. Had his party pre- 
vailed during his life, there can be no 
doubt that, after his death, his name would 
have been recorded among the Sainés: 
having had the misfortune to be register- 
ed by the church which called itself or- 
thodox, among heretics, he can only be 


found by posterity in the humbler list of 
honest men.” 


“ Arius,” says our author, “denied the | 


divinity of Christ, and declared that he \ 


was CREATURE” *—“of his own free 
will capable of vice or virtue.” The Or- 
thodox said these things of Arius, but 
they cannot, I believe, be proved by his 
writings. “We are persecuted,” said he 
in a letter to Eusebius, because we say, 


| 
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all things were made, which are in hea- 
ven, and in earth; who came down, and 
was incarnate, and.suffered, and rose again, 
and ascended to the heavens, and shall 
come again to judge the living andthe 
dead.” The chief point of dispute, in 
short, between Arius and the orthodox 
was, that the former would not admit into 
his creed, the terms “ con-substantial with 
the Father,” as applicable to the Son, be- 
cause, as he said, the Son had a beginning, 
and was subordinate to the Father. Opin- 
ions which were held by some of the fa- 
thers—as Origen, and Eusebius: men es- 


| teemed “of as great character, as any in 


the Christian Church”!!—Opinions held 
at this day by some modern theologians, 
against whom even Orthodoxy itself, ha 
not, as yet, sounded the alarm of heresy !' 

It is not my design, in making the fore- 


that the Son had a beginning, and that || $%M§ remarks, to defend Arius, or any 


God has no beginning”: and to Alexan- | other sfreculator; but to draw the follow- 


der: “God, the cause of all things, is 
alone without beginning. ‘The Son, be- 
gotten of the Father before time, made 


before the ages, and founded, was not be- | 


fore he was begotten. Nor is he eternal, 
or co-eternal, or begotten at the same time 
with the Father.” The creed which 
Arius presented at the council of Jerusa- 
lem was this: “We believe in one God, 


the Father Almighty; and in the Lord | 


Jesus Christ his Son, begotten of him be- 


fore all ages: God, the Word, by whom ) 


*] think the writer has not done jus- 
tice to Arius here; he did believe Jesus 
Christ “a creature” —but “different from 
every other creature.” Herein he differ- 
ed not from some of the fathers, who 
made no distinction between the words 
“begotten,” and “created”—thus, Her- 
mas: “The Son of God is more ancient 
than every creature”—* God placed the 
holy spirit which was CREATED first of 
all, in the chosen body which seemed pro- 
per for him.”’—* ‘There was a time, says 
Turtullian when the son was not.”?— 
“The Son of God,” says Dionysius, “ was 
created and made—and as he is a created 
bein 8, he existed not before he was made.” 
Justin Martyr, and others entertained 
similar opinions : yet they have not been 
accused of denying the divinity of Christ; 
because vital religion held in subjection, 
that bitter, persecuting spirit, which broke 
out in after times, and proved so fatal to 
the Christian cause. 


| 
| 


ing /ractical hints and conclusions :— 

1. That the “commotions and calami- 
ties produced inthe Church,” throughout 
the Arian controversy, are to be ascribed 
chiefly to the declension of vital Christi- 
anity, and experimental, inward religion, 
which had already taken place ; and not 
so much to the “doctrines” of Arius, 
which were not more speculative, nor de- 
structive of religion, than those of his op- 
ponents. 


2. That the bitter spirit of persecution 


_ by which Arius was assailed, was much 


more “grievous” to the Christian cause, 
than “the propagation of his doctrines,” 
which, without this, would never have had 
any important results. 

S. ‘That the only method to put an end 
to controversy, is for Christians to with- 
draw themselves from every outward de- 
pendence, and to fix their attention upon 
the teachings of the holy spirit in their own 
minds, by which they will be led out of a 
traditional, into an experimental religion, 
and will come to know, and to acknowl- 
edge the true “divinity of Christ”: for 
whatever Christians may profess before 
men respecting his divinity, if they sub- 
mit not to the operations of his power and 
spirit in their own hearts, nor bear the 
fruits of a holy life and conversation, they 
do, above all others, most effectually de- 
ny his divinity. And in this consisted the 
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whole scope and tendency of the doctrines 
taught by the Society of Friends, viz : that 
what is to be known, savingly, of God, and 
his divinity is manifested within. (Rom. 1, 
19.) 

The whole subject relating to the divin- 
ity of Christ, as to the outward appre- 
hension of it, centres, as I have shown, in 
the question whether God in Christ be 
the true divinity, or whether there be in 
the latter,a divine nature, distinct, or un- 


derived? Against the latter doctrine, 


{which appears to be that of E. Bates) 
Penn’s reasoning is conclusive, i. ¢. that 
Christ being “the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God, (1 Cor. i, 24) if Christ 
were distinct from God, “then would God 
be without his own power and wisdom.” 
But if the charge brought by the author 
against his brethren be true—if they, in 
rejecting the doctrine of distinctions do 
thus deny the divinity of Christ; then 
does Christ himself deny his own divini- 
ty when he says: “The words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of myself, 
but the Father that dwelleth in me, he do- 
eth the works”—* Verily the Son can do 
nothing of himself”——* 1 am not come of 
myself” —* If I honour myself, my honour 
is nothing.” 

The quotations that the author has 
made from the writings of primitive 
Friends,” to frove that they believed in 
the doctrine of distinctions, or in some un- 
defined modification of -a threefold exist- 
ence of the divinity, and that they held 
such an outward apprehension thereof, as 
a fundamental in religion, will avail no- 
thing. A volume of extracts, called the 
* Christian Quaker,” has been already 
published to prove the contrary. The 
conclusion to be drawn then, is that these 
writers, when beyond the limits of their 
own experience, were divided among 
themselves on certain points more specu- 
lative than practical ; and thus we are 
driven at last to the only trde fountain of 
divine knowledge—to draw of the waters 
of life, from our own cisterns—to seek af- 
ter the true divinity of Christ, by the light 
or spirit of God within, agreeably to the 
testimony of George Fox, where he says, 
Many may have the Scriptures, and not 
know Christ : they will not give the know- 
tedge of Christ ; that which comes from 


him, and shines in the heart, doth give 
the knowledge of Christ the light.” 
“ There is none knows Christ within, but 
knows him wiTHouT; and there is none 
knows him, but they know him within re- 
vealed of the Father, which is beyond 
flesh and blood.” —* The light that doth 
enlighten every man that cometh into the 
world, which is Christ Jesus, is the teach- 
er, and he that believes in it, receives 
Christ” There is none knows Christ, 
aor his sufferings, but by the spirit of God 
within; the scriptures cannot give a 
knowledge of the Saviour.’’* 

The motives which led the meeting for 
sufferings of Ohio, to approve the work in 
question, were no doubt to allay contro- 
versy, and to promote peace and unity, 
and the preservation of that “faith once 
delivered to the saints.” But all these ob- 
jects, it is presumed, would have been 
more successfully promoted, by recom- 
mending, after the example of Fox, and 
“our primitive Friends,” a more close and 
daily attention to the Light of Christ with- 
in, than to a book which, however pure 
the intention of the writer, will rather 
tend to promote, than to allay, a fruitless, 
and a painful controversy. 

NO SPECULATOR. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
WAR. 


The following Memorial was addressed 
to the Legislature of Virginia, in the year 
1810, by the Society of Friends, on the 
subject of militia fines. It is an able ap- 
peal in favour of the rights of conscience, 
and in defence of the privilege of exemp- 
tion from the burthens imposed by the 
laws of that state, on the part of such as 
refuse to bear arms from conscientious 
motives. 


“ The memorial and fretition of the reli- 
gious society of Friends, (commonly call- 
ed Quakers )—Respectfully sheweth— 
“THAT your memorialists timating 

the high regard with which tne legisla- 

ture will be disposed to consider every 
subject affecting the great principles of 


| * Great Myetery, pp. 140, 142, 188, 217. 
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civil or religious liberty, beg leave to soli- 
cit your attention to the militia laws of 
this commonwealth, and to the incompati- 
bility which sometimes results between 
the requisitions of the law, and the obli- 
gations of religious duty. : 

“In this enlightened age and country, 
and before this legislature, your memo- 
rialists consider it unnecessary to urge the 
unalienable rights of conscience, or to ad- 
duce any arguments to shew that the re- 
lations between maa and his Creator, nei- 
ther can, nor ought to be prescribed or 
controuled by any human authority. It 
is unnecessary, because the proposition is 
self evident, and especially because it is 
one of the fundamental principles upon 
which the civil and political institutions of 
this country are established. This princi- 
ple is recognized in the bill of rights ; it is 
confirmed by the law of 1785, passed in 
the enlightened and liberal spirit of that 
instrument; and the state itself, by its 
convention which ratified the federal con- 
stitution, expressly declared, that ‘the 
liberty of conscience cannot be cancelled, 
abridged, restrained, or modified by any 
authority of the United States.’ The 
exercise of religion, therefore, is not mere- 
ly tolerated ; it is declared in the most 
solemn form, it is confirmed in the most 
explicit manner. 

“But the liberty of conscience, your 
memorialists conceive cannot be restricted 
to the mere liberty of thinking, or to the 
silent and unseen modifications of religious 
opinions. Religion has duties to be per- 


formed, and it points out offences to be 
avoided; its free exercise must therefore | 


consist in an active compliance with its 
dictates, enforced by no legal compulsion, 
restrained by no legal impediment. 
“Your memorialists, in common with 
every virtuous citizen, would disclaim any 
exemption, under the colour of religious 
liberty, from the universal obligations of 
moral duty. But the law of 1785, in ma- 
king ‘overt acts’ of an injurious nature, 
the limit of the privilege, and the crite- 
rion of its abuse, removes all danger to the 
community. Any encroachment on the 
rights of others, or violation of the moral 
law, under pretence of liberty of con- 
science, would immediately betray its 
own guilt and hypocrisy, and afford a le- 


— 


gitimate cause for the interposition of the 
civil authority. 

“These considerations are suggested, 
as applicable to the case which is now 
submitted to the wisdom and justice of the 
legislature. 

“ Your memorialists are Christians ; and 
impressed with the firm conviction that 
war is forbidden under the gospel, they 
cannot bear arms. To require it under 
legal penalties, is to reduce them to the 
alternative of refusing a compliance with 
the laws of their country, or of violating 
what they most solemnly believe is, to 
them, a law of God, clothed with the most 
awful sanctions. 

“Your memorialists plead for no new 
doctrine, they set up no novel pretensions. 
They ask frermission only to practise the 
precepts of Jesus Christ—to adhere to a 
principle which prevailed through the 
first centuries of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, which pious men through every sub- 
sequent age have maintained : and which 
their predecessors, from the time. they 
have been known as a religious society, 
under various forms of government, and 
through sufferings imposed by rigorous 
and persecuting laws, have uniformly sup- 
ported. 

“Tt is true that in the lapse of time, the 
spirit of persecution has faded before the 
lights of truth. Our own country, as al- 
ready stated, has been particularly dis- 
tinguished for maintaining the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, and for re- 
jecting those of coercive law and religious 
intolerance. The very grievance to which 
we now solicit your attention, has been ac- 
knowledged and redressed. A legisla- 
ture composed of enlightened statesmen 
and sages, who had assisted in establish- 
ing the chartered rights of America, who 
had seen the principles which your me- 
morialists maintain tested through the 
revolutionary war, convinced, it is believ- 
ed, of their sincerity, and of the justice of 
their claim, exempted them from the ob- 
ligation to bear arms, and from certain 
fines and penalties which had been im- 
posed on their non-compliance with mili- 
tary requisitions. But the laws are chang- 
ed. They now require that your memo- 
rialists, notwithstanding the insuperable 
objection of their religious scruples, should 
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be trained to arms. Their refusal sub- 
jects them to fines, which within certain 
limitations, are fixed at the discretion of 
the courts martial, and become in numer- 
ous instances extremely oppressive. Nor 
is this all—your memorialists conceive 
that the voluntary payment of a fine im- 
posed for adherence to religious duty, or 
the receiving of surplus money, arising from 
the sale of their property, seized for the 
satisfying of these demands, would be to 
acknowledge a delinquency, which they 
cannot admit, and to become parties in a 
traffic or commutation of their principles. 
Hence also, considerable loss is sustained. 
And notwithstanding your memorialists 
may acknowledge that many officers of 
the government, in these cases, manifest 
great reluctance, and execute their trust 
with a scrupulous regard to the interest 
of the sufferers: yet there are other in- 
stances in which wanton depredations are 
made on the property of individuals. 


«“ Your memorialists are aware that it 
may be said that the law does not discrim- 
inate between them and others, and that 
they ought equally to support the public 
burthens, and yield their services to the 
exigencies of the state. This objection 
supposes that a general law cannot have 
a partial or unequal operation. It sup- 
poses too, that what may be deemed a 
national concern, may supercede the char- 
tered rights and privileges of the people. 
But your memorialists cannot suppose 
that these principles, which indeed are no 
other than the maxims of tyranny, will 
ever be adopted or acted upon by this le- 
gislature. If one member of the commu- 
nity believe that it is Ais duty to fight, and 
to slay the enemies of his country, and if 
another believe that Ae is prohibited by 
divine command from planning the de- 
struction or shedding the blood of his fel- 
low creatures, the question, as it relates to 
the present subject, is not which, or whe- 
ther either is wrong, but “whether a law 
commanding doth to take arms, would not 
operate unequally, because it does not dis- 
criminate—because to the conscience of 
the one it would enjoin the performance 
of a duty, to that of the other, the com- 
mission of a crime. . It would violate the 


liberty of conscience, because it would ! 


compel under pains ai penalties the per- 
formance of an act, which is believed of- 
fensive to the Divine Being. Human au- 
thority cannot, like the great searcher of 
hearts, try the spirits of men respecting 
truth and error, it cannot remit the penal- 
ties of sin, or controul the convictions of 
the heart; and therefore in this country 
at least, the liberty of conscience is wisely 
placed beyond the sphere of legislation, 
and protected from the encroachment of 
any power in the government. 


“It may be recolleeted too, that in every 
nation of the civilized world, where this 
society is found, they profess and maintain 
the same principles ——That no hope of re- 
ward, no dread of punishment, not confis- 
cations, imprisonments, or death would in- 
duce them to bear arms against their coun- 
try, or in any other cause whatever, and 
that every attempt to coerce them, would 
result, on the one side, in the triumph of 
principle, however severely tested, and in 
unavailing persecution on the other. 


“ Whilc it is therefore evident, that the 
ostensible object of the law, or training 
them to arms, cannot be effected; and it 
is presumed from the general notoriety of 
their principles, that it is not even expect-_ 
ed to be attained—while your memorial- 
ists believe that the principles they hold 
can in no sense prove injurious to the com- 
munity, and are persuaded that this legis- 
lature would disclaim the idea of raising 
revenue by laws inflicting fines on the free 
exercise of conscience—they trust, thata 
privilege conferred by the Supreme Be- 
ing, and by the highest authority. in this 
country declared to be sacred and invio- 
lable, may be safely expected from its jus- 
tice and liberality. They therefore re- 
spectfully petition, that the laws imposing 
military requisitions and penalties for non- 
compliance, may be considered as they 
respect your petitioners, and such relief 
afforded as to the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture shall seem just and necessary. 


“Signed by order and on behalf of a 


meeting of the representatives of the afore- 


said society, held in Dinwiddie county, the 
17th of the 11th month, 1810. 


BENJ. BATES, Clerk.” 
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AND THE CREEKS. | Mrmity with that benevolent policy, 4 

_—" ? had begun to put on the character of aci- 4 
(Continued from page 88.) vilized people. js 

? “ Again, the United States asserted a ql 

“ This treaty, or agreement, the Creeks right to prevent any European power q 
considered as definitive, and as settling | from purchasing the Indian title. This 4 
the boundaries within which they were to | right was respected by the European 2 


reside as a civilized people, according to | powers; it was sanctioned by their prac- 
the promises of our government. In con- | tice, and the Creeks had confirmed it by 
formity with that sentiment, shortly after | the treaty of New-York. But this was 
that treaty, they passed laws constituting © ! only acontingent right of property, de- 
it a capital crime to propose any farther | pending upon the consent of the Indians. 
alienation of their land. | It was merely a right to the ultimate do- 
“Under these circumstances, Governor |, minion of the soil, i.e. the sov ereignty, to 
Troup became Governor of Georgia ; and i the exclusion of civilized nations, and the 
upon his instalment in the executive chair, | absolute property upon the extinguish- 
he commenced a crusade against the gen- | ment of the Indian title. The colonies, 
eral government, for the purpose of driv- | before the revolution, and the states since 
f ing it into hostility with the Indians. The ! that event, never conceived that they had 
; indecorous temper and style of his note to | a right to appropriate the soil without the 
the late President and Secretary of War, consent of the aboriginal inhabitants. { 
would be passed by as unworthy of obser- || Treaties were made with them for that 
vation, did they not evince the character | } purpose, from the earliest settlements of 4 


of the person at the head of that unfortu-— 
nate state. 


‘They prove him to be entire- | 


| the country. In some of the provinces, 
the Indian title was considered as com- 


ly regardless of public opinion and public | | plete, s* that it might be transferred from 


faith, and show a necessity of energetic | 
measures on the part of the constitutional | 
authorities, to preserve the quiet and the | 
character of the country. 

“These steps, at that time, failed to pro- 
duce the expected effect. 


The national | deposition and imprisonment. 
authorities were neither to be bullied, nor | 


an Indian toa white man without the con- 
_ sent of the government ; and the determi- 
nation of Andross to subject those titles in 


| New-Engiand to a quit-rent or patent 
| tax, caused a rebellion, which ended in his 
In other 
parts of the country, the colonists were 


driven into measures derogatory to the | compelled to purchase through the gov- 


country, and the Creeks resolutely re- | 


fused to part with another acre of their 
land. They said that they had sold all 
that they could spare, and that they only 
reserved what was sufficient for their 
comfort and subsistence. 

“In this state of things, as the execu- 
tive of Georgia threatened to drive the In- 
dians from their possessions by force, it | 


_ became necessary to take into considera- | 


tion the respeetive rights and obligations 
of the Creeks, the United States, and the 
state of Georgia. 


“The Creeks, on their part, had bound | 


themselves not to sell their land, except to 
the United States, and they had acknowl- | 


edged themselves to be under the protec- | 
‘The United } vacant soil as was necessary for their ac- 


tion of our government. 


vernments. But in no province did the 
_ colonists conceive their title to be good, so 
long as the Indian title remained unex- 
| tinguished. ‘Po the honor of the country 
|| be it recorded, that in no instance did the 
| public authorities sanction the abominable 
| doctrine, that civilization gave to the 
| white man a right to exterminate or en- 
slave the aboriginal, or to confiscate or 

appropriate the property and land of his 
tribe. These Indians, whatever may be 
| thought of that wisdom of the Providence 
| who so ordered it, were the original occu- 
pants and owners of the country. They 
| had enjoyed it from immemorial time. 

Our ancestors, indeed, had a right to land 
on this continent, and to occupy as much 


States had encouraged them to ¢orimence || commodation ; but neither they, nor any 


the work of civilization, and to relinquish 
their vagrant habits; and the Creeks, in | 


| other men, hada rightjto drive the aborigi- 
nals from their possessions. This right 
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of accommodating themselves, by occu- 
pying vacant land in a wilderness, must 
be so exercised as not to interfere with the 
rights of others. It is founded upon a 
presumption, that the Deity intended the 
soil for cultivation; but the Deity also 
created the Indian to enjoy the:soil after 
his manner; and unnecessarily to de- 
prive him of his limited enjoyment, would 
not only be unjust, but cruel. Such are 
the immutable principles of morality and 
natural jurisprudence. 


“Tf, then, we could not, when unshack- 
led by treaties, expel these people from 


‘their possessions ; surely we cannot now, 


after defining their boundaries, acknow]l- 
edging and guarantying their right to this 
land, encouraging them to quit their va- 
grant habits for those of cultivators, and 
when we have land in abundance without 
interfering with them. Should we not, 
by such an act of cold-blooded, deliber- 
ate, unnecessary perfidy, justly incur the 
scorn and indignation of mankind? This 
question is not answered by a reference to 
the articles of agreement between the 
United States and Georgia. The United 
States only had the right to purchase the 
Indian title, when they were willing to sell 
it, and this was all they could transfer to 
Georgia. On the other hand, this right 
‘was encumbered with an obligation to re- 
spectand guaranty that title. The In- 
dians had a right, by treaty, to our pro- 
tection and guaranty, and to our assist- 
ance in the great work of civilizing them- 
selves. They also had a right of frrofier- 
ty, by the law of nature, to the soil, modi- 
fied, indeed, by our right to occupy such 
portions as they did notneed; but as to 
what was necessary for them, their right 
was absolute, and not to be affected by 
any claim of civilized man. This right 
has been so far changed by treaty, as to 
become an absolute right, to what is with- 
in their prescribed limits, subject only to 
this condition, that if they conclfide to 
part with their land, it shall be sold tothe 
United States. Until they do that, they 
‘may use it as hunters or agriculturists. 
They may even divide it among them- 
selves, and become acivilized people ; and 
this government was bound, before the 


to aid them in effecting that desirable ob- 
ject. 

“Georgia, therefore, could not acquire 
any right by its agreement with the Uni- 
ted States, except a right thus limited ; 
and she took it, subject to all its accompa- 
nying obligations. 

“ We should not have been thus minute 
in enforcing principles, which we had 
imagined to be axioms in morals and ju- 
risprudence, had not the doctrines advan- 
ced by the governor and congressional del- 
egation of Georgia been directly opposite 
to these plain, and what we must still con- 
sider, demonstrable principles. The au- 
thorities of that state contend, that upon 
the execution of the agreement of 1802, 
the fee simple of the Indian lands was 
vested in the state of Georgia, and that 
the aboriginals after that time, only occu- 
pied the soil by the sufferance and at the 
mercy of the United States. 

“ This position we have shown to be in- 


| defensible. The fee simple of the Indian 


lands was not affected by the agreement 
of 1802. The Creeks were not parties to 
that treaty. Hence, if the fee simple be- 
longed to them, it was not transferred ; 
and if the United States owned it, they 
transferred it, subject to the Indian title, 
and encumbered with all the obligations 
they had assumed. 

“But, in truth, the United States had 
no fee, and transferred none. ‘They agreed 
to extinguish the Indian title within the 
state of Georgia, ‘ when it could be peace- 
ably obtained upon reasonableterms.’ By 
this cautious limitation of the agreement, 
the United States manifested their respect 
for the aboriginal title, and for the obliga- 
tions imposed by former treaties; and 
Georgia only acquired a right to the land 
when that title was extinguished, with the 
consent of the Indians, the government of 
the state well knowing, at the time of ma- 
king the agreement, that the United 
States were bound to civilize the Indians, 
and to attach them to the soil as farmers 
and as herdsmen, and that, as a necessary 
consequence, a portion of their land would 
be always retained by them. The right 
of occupancy, to which Georgia would re- 
strict the Creek title, and still farther nar- 
row it by making it temporary, might at 


agreement with Georgia, andisnow bound, || any time, even before those treaties, have 
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been changed by the civilization of the In- 
diansinto a complete right of property. 
These people are said to have only this 
right, instead of the right of property, 
which other nations have to the soil; be- 
cause they were wandering tribes, and 
did not occupy it as a settled and station- 
ary people. They bestowed no labour 
upon it, and when they left their hunting 
grounds, it was with no determinate in- 
tention of returning. In such a situation, 
their claim to the soil was liable to be af- 
fected by the claim, which civilized na- 
tions might set up to land that they did 
not use. 

“ But if the aboriginals had commenced 
the work of civilization; if they had built 
villages for their permanent residence, 
and planted fields, and, in fact, shown their 
desire and capability to become a civiliz- 
ed and stationary people; their right to 
the land which they occupied would bean 
absolute right, not liable to be defeated by 
any claim of civilized man, founded upon 
their original vagrant habits. Civilized 
Indians have the same right to appropri- 
ate vacant lands, that civilized Europeans 
have. But when this right is strengthen- 
ed by immemorial occupancy, and ac- 
knowledged and guarantied by this nation, 
it becomes a title against which it would 
be an insult to our reason, to urge the 
doubtful claim of civilized man. Such 
was the condition of the Creek tribes, 
when Governor Troup sought to drivethe 
government of the United States into a 
hostile attitude towardsthem. Theirtitle 
was perfected by civilization. Their ha- 
bits were those of agriculturists and herds- 
men, and the mechanical arts began to 
appear in theirtowns. The general go- 
vernment, in compliance with its agree- 
ment with Georgia, endeavoured to per- 
suade the Indians to cede their land, or a 
portion of it,and appropriations were made 
to effect that object. Lhe Creeks, by 
their acknowledged representatives, de- 
clared their determination not to sell an- 
other acre. At the conference in Novem- 
ber last, with Colonels Campbell and 
Meriwether, the Creek chieftains declar- 
ed, that in conformity with our recom- 
mendations, they had undertaken to culti- 
vate the soil and to breed cattle ; that they 
had no more land than was sufficient for 


| 


their purpose; and that upon no consid- 
eration would they part with another 
acre. 

“These Georgian commissioners, act- 
ing, no doubt, with the advice and knowl- 
edge of the governor, then proceeded to 
Washington, where they arrived in De- 
cember, and represented the inclinations 
of the Creeks to sell so favourably, as to 
procure another appropriation for that 
purpose, carefully suppressing their de- 
clared resolution not to part with another 
acre. This was the commencement of a 
system of fraud and misrepresentation, 
highly discreditable to all concerned in it. 
Gen, William M’Intosh, a known and stea- 
dy friend of Georgia, was inclined to yield 
to the wishes of the state government. He 
was the head chief of the Cowetan tribe ;. 
and the state authorities, together with 
the commissioners, determined to use him 
and his partizans as tools to defraud the 
nation of its territory. We are sensible 
of the gravity and importance of this 
charge, and that it deeply affects the 
character of the state; but we make it 
upon evidence which, we think, conclu- 
sively establishes it, and with the hope, 
that by the prompt and energetic inter- 
ference of the national authorities, the na- 
tional character may be preserved un- 
tainted, and justice administered to the 
aboriginals. 

“In order to completely secure the in- 
fluence of M’Intosh, he was appointed 
agent for the lands which were to be 
transferred ; and by a separate or addi- 
tional article to this treaty, it was stipula- 
ted to give twenty-five thousand dollars 
for a piece of land belonging to him, called 
the Indian Spring Reservation—a price, 
which, to say the least, was very liberal. 
A summons was then issued to the Creeks, 
calling a meeting at these very Springs. 
M’Intosh not daring to trust himself in the 
midst of the nation, as he knew himself to 
be answerable to the law, making it a 
capital offence to propose a further aliena- 
tion of lands. This law was proposed at 
Broken Arrow, shortly after Jackson’s 
treaty in 1814, by M’Intosh himself, and 
formally re-enacted at a meetingof the 
Creeks at Polecat Spring in 1824, in order 
to put a stop to the negociations concern- 
ing their lands. As the Indian Springs 
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THE JEWS. 


were at a distance from the majority of 
the tribes, and as the notice to attend was 
given but afew days before the time of 
meeting, only a few of the chieftains met 
the commissioners, and of these, only two 
signed the treaty—one of whom it is as- 
serted by one of the United States agents, 
is nota head chief, or representative of 
any Indian town. The other chiefs, four 
in number, upon being informed that the 
object of the meeting was to purchase 
their land, refused to give their consent, 
and left the council. 


“The negociation, however, was con- 
tinued by the commissioners, with M’In- 
tosh and his party, and a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which all the Creek lands in 
the state of Georgia were ceded to the 
United States. This treaty was signed by 
M’intosh and one other chief, the other 
India signers not being chiefs nor repre- 
sentatives of towns, and having no legal 
right to sign the treaty on behalf of the 
Creeks, which they did at the instigation 
of M’Intosh. It is a strong argument 


against its validity, that, with the excep- 


tion of M’Intosh and Etomme Tustun- 
nuggee, none of the Creek chieftains, with 


whom the Creek treaties have been usu- |, 
ally concluded, appear to have signed or | 
sanctioned this treaty, so vitally important |) 


to their welfare. “The custom of that na- 
tion has been to form a council of the re- 
preseatative chicftams, amounting to about 
forty or fifty, and then to negociate and 


It is concluded at a distance from the na- 
tion, upon a short notice, and with a chief- 


in, who is secured a personal compen- || _.,, 
P P _ will of man, however united or associated, 


sation of twenty-five thousand dollars by 
the treaty, and who is, besides, made the 
agent for the lands transferred.” 


( To be continued. ) 


Conversion of the Jews to Christianity. 


“This is a praise-worthy work. But 
as God will not give his glory to another, 
nor his praise to images, so he will not im- 
power others to do that which it is his sole 
prerogative to perform. He is nota Jew 
who is one outwardly by birth, by nation, 


or by profession, because all Religion, of 
whatever sect cr denomination that is 
merely external, really stands in need of 
conversion to God, equally with the Jew 
by profession whose religion is pharisaical. 
And, therefore, how weak and foolish to 
form a society to effect that which is alone 
the work of God. Because he is a Jew, 
who is one inwardly, whose circumcision 
is not in the flesh, but in the spirit, and 
can only be effected by the regenerating 
spirit of God. 

“Think of it, O ye would-be reform- 
ers, ye busy workers that would ever be 
doing something for God. What need 
has the Almighty of your assistance ? 
God it seems cannot be permitted to do 
his own work, but man, his creature, 


must interfere. And he always has this 


poor reason forit, ‘it pleases God,’ says 
he ‘to work by means,’ as if cleansing, 
purifying and regenerating which man 
stands in need of, could only be effected 
through the agency of men. Where, let 
me ask, has this been effected in any soul, 
but by and through the immediate power 
of God? You must answer, no where. 
Then, for his sake, cease your carnal ope- 
rations, for he is savingly known, only by 
the operation of his own blessed Divine 
Spirit, for thus to know him is life eternal, 
and not through any medium short of it. 
“It would seem that the idea ef man’s 
doing any thing inthe work of salvation, 


_or christianizing the Jews is thus briefly 


exploded by reason and scripture, an 
sign the treaty. This treaty, however, | P . pture, and 


bears none of those marks of authenticity. | 


that the only true way should now be des- 
cribed. Though itis revealed to every 


attentive observer, inthe above remarks, 


shewing that it is not of man, nor by the 


but by the power of God alone, yet a fur- 


ther exemplification may not be useless. 


“In the testimonies of all the faithful 
in every age, in every language, and 
among every people, as set forth by their 
precepts and examples, and throughout 
the scriptures of Jews and Christians it is 
also set forth, that this great and all-im- 
portant work of the soul’s salvation, is no 
work of the creature, but of the spirit of 
the Creator upon the spirit of the crea- 
ture. Much might be quoted from the 
writings of the pious of every denomina- 
tion, and from the Old and New Testa- 
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PERSECUTION. 


Iit 


ment, to shew this to be the fact, but as 


my limits will not permit of such an ex- 


hibition, I trust it will be taken for grant- 
ed, particularly by professors of Christi- 
anity. As the great pattern of salvation 
has declared that of himself he ‘ could do 
nothing,’ no not to resist evil, and that it 
must be resisted is evident, in order that 
it should not prevail. ‘This seeming con- 
tradiction I think vanishes when it is un- 
derstood, that God must be all in the soul 
to will and to do of his own good pleasure, 
then evil is resisted, not by the creature, 
but by the good spirit of the Creator. 
Then evil is overcome of good. 


«“ Now to Christianize the Jews wheth- 
er among professors of Christ, or of Mo- 
ses, for all come under this denomination | 
who are not Jews inwardly, and those 
that are, may be considered as already 
converted, and stand in no need of the 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


“Mrs. Fry, of London, whose name will 
be remembered when those of more than 
half of the present bishops of a// the es- 
tablished churches in the world are for- 
gotten, because of their gluttony or want 
of usefulness, has been denied access to 
the female prisoners at Chelmsford, Eng- 
land, lest, by encouraging cleanliness and 
discouraging profanity, but promoting ha- 
bits of industry and inducing those miser- 
| ables to read the bible, and be awakened 
, to a sense of their guilt, she may inculcate 
| doctrines at variance with the orthodox 
establishment of England—Mrs. Fry be- 
ing a member of the Society of Friends or 
Quakers! 


“Now, what is there in this less absurd 
and ridiculous, than that public prayers 


name asthey have, more than that can | 
confer, the life and virtue of Christ; it | 


were offered in all the churches of Oporto, 
the theatres shut, and a great procession 


is only necessary for those to resign all up | of all the ecclesiastical, civil and mujitary 


to this divine principle, manifested in 
every soul for its redemption. And all | 
that any power short of this can do, whe- 

ther it is by man or angels, is to testify of | 
its all-sufficiency. 


“Combinations and associations, in what- 


authorities, and a large body of the peo- 
ple, was formed to ‘appease the Divine 
Majesty,’ because that some wafers had 
been feloniously taken out of a church !” 
Niles’ Register. 


ever form or shape, can do no more, nor 
can they even do this so availingly, as by | 
individual testimony, and by the example 
of a godly life. ‘Therefore, christianizing 
entirely depends on this one single, simple, 
inward divine principle which requires, 
that every individual should be passive . 
before he can be changed. 


“This is leaving it entirely between | 
God and the soul. All the varied sects, | 
through this medium, can harmonize and | 
be of one heart and of one mind. But as_ 
long as man, in the busy working will of 
the creature, will be doing something 
for God, it scatters in Jacob, and divides 
in Israel. 

“Therefore that conversion may and | 
will take place, in the same degree, and 
and in the same proportion among all pro- | 
fessions, as they have faith in God, and | 
have no confidence in the flesh.” —Chris- 
tian Inquirer. 


“When we read of the anger, the. hot 


| displeasure ofthe Almighty,—-the wrath 


‘of the Lamb, &c., we must not suppose 
| that the depravity of any creature, ever 
could, or canexcite the smallest degree ot 
wrath in Him, who is love, and ‘ without 
variableness, or shadow of turning.’ Such 
an idea is not only absurd, but dangerous, 
as it gives the mind that entertains it, a 
plausible pretext for indulging itself in a 
vindictive resentment of injuries, as some- 
thing not altogether incongruous with the 


| Divine nature: whereas wrath is an an- 


guishing fire kindled in our own bosoms, 
by the opposition of our wills to the con- 
victions of that light and grace, which is 
given us for our redemption from evil.” 
Dillwun. 


“The genuine beauty of Christianity 
has been much obscured, by the frivol- 
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| ous contests and intemperate zeal of its: 
4 votaries.”” ib, 
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POETRY. 


ADDRESS 
TO DEITY. 


From the Italian of Lorenzo de Medici, 
in Roscoe’s Life of him. 8vo. 4th edi- 
tion, 386. 


All nature hear the sacred song! 
Attend, O earth, the solemn strain ! 
Ye whirlwinds wild that sweep along ; 
Ye darkening storms of beating rain ; 
Umbrageous glooms, and forests drear ; 
And solitary deserts, hear! 
Be still, ye winds, whilst to the Maker’s 
praise, 
The creature of his power aspires his 
voice to raise. 


O may the solemn breathing sound 
Like incense rise before the throne, 
Where he, whose glory knows no bound, 
Great cause of all things, dwells alone. 
*Tis he I sing whose powerful hand 
Balanc’d the skies, outspread the land; 
Who spoke—from ocean’s store sweet 
waters came, 
And burst resplendent forth the heaven- 
aspiring flame. 


One general song of praise, arise 
To him whose goodness ceaseless flows ; 
Who dwells enthron’d beyond the skies, 
And life, and breath, on all bestows. 
Great source of intellect ; his ear 

Benign receives our vows sincere: 
Rise, then, my active powers, your task 
fulfil, 
And give to Him your praise, responsive 
to my will. 


Partaker of that living stream 

Of light, that pours an endless blaze, 

O let thy strong reflected beam, 

My understanding, speak his praise ; 

My soul, in steadfast love secure, 

Praise Him whose word is ever sure ; 
To Him, sole just, my sense of right incline, 
Join every prostrate limb, my ardent spi- 

rit join. 


Let all of good this bosom fires, 

To Hin, sole good, give praises due ; 
Let all the truth hitfself inspires, 
Unite to sing Him only true. 

To Him my every thought ascend, 
To him my hopes, my wishes, bend. 
From earth’s wide bounds let louder 

hymns arise, 
And his own word convey the pious sac- 


In ardent adoration join’d, 

Obedient to thy holy will, 

Let all my faculties combined, 

Thy just desires, O God, fulfil. 

From thee deriv’d, eternal King, 

To thee our noblest powers we bring; 
O may thy hand direct our wandering 


way! 
O bid thy light arise, and chase the clouds 
away. 


Eternal spirit! whose command, 

Light, life and being gave to all ; 

O hear the creatures of thy hand, 

Man, constant on thy goodness call : 

By fire, by water, air and earth, 

‘hat soul to thee that owes its birth, 
By these he supplicates thy blest repose : 
Absent from thee, no rest his wandering 
spirit knows. | 
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